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GILDED AND ENGRAVED rmor seemed quite safe in the gallery ; 
ARMOR FOR MAN AND HORSI] the top of his house, and there he continy 
to study it until one might an aérial bon 


LHIRTY ears ago Wilham H. Riggs exploded nearb covering the roof wit 

















. Paris at 1 Exhosition Mulitatr ts debris; only then he decided that ¢ } 
‘ 
; xtraordinary armor for time had come when his acquisition shoy 
hor vhich the Government had n all fairness to posterity, be sent tot 
ry { ne of t h Dankers TOF Sal cping 
{ ! \ ‘ VIEW was I shall ever remember my firs Impress 
, to enable him to decide that — of this armor Mr. Riggs invited me tot 
Se Sains bos. iis rue Murillo, when | was passing throu 
ay { c oy } ' émar Paris in the winter o 1917, and we dir 
1 fit n bringing it to the together on Christmas night 
\| n Museum of Art To this en fé numberless candles 
r t into play diplomacy, pert Mr. Riggs approves of the olden meth 
niluenc and substantial MO! oO} | oht ng < nd we had holly and mist! 
tT His success. none thi on 01 nd around the table, wi 
rel I ( t! d cul d been plac 1 immediately n front ¢ 
rmounted were mar For on blazing fire—these things a rare extr 
wner of the armor, 1 ince On the part of my patriotic tr 
: was an heirloom. wv ron Iter three vears of war! But that n 
a ( CW. Ss oularl ny na Ne that both hi nd | l ought CSS 
n ted that he was unwilling to part light, dinner, and warmth than of the dis- 
psvchological crisis when he membered armor which was. caref 
y it to pass out of his hand rranged on a great 1 ur side. The | 
therefore. | 1 patientl nd pieces gleamed from their gilded surf 
a a l eran coll it is relight rose and fell, and their / 
\ propitious mon ses of this tched traceries showed at cry po 
/ ouc! sometimes it ppears onl \bove the should r pied and the hug 
r the lapse « ades and mav last breastplate, the helmet was facing 
rally but a moment lhen. too. ther in the shadows of the eve-slots we fan¢ 
was ever th hance that in an unguarded we could see from time to time the glint 
tant the prize would be st pped up by Ol the eves of the ancient wearer | 
ome one els n point of fact, there effect was eerie; it would have been more | 
me a time when a well-known and titled disquieting had we not known that 1 
ntiquary all but secured it. but he retired owner of the armor, if he were listening 
ym cl tition promptly and generously to our hours’ talk, could not have tal 
hen he learned that the Museum was on our comments amiss: tor, frankly, we wer 
point Of making the purchase appreciative and complimentat Mr. | 
Mr. Riggs secured the armor in 1914, Riggs had indeed written me when 1 
wing to unsettled conditions and es armor came to him, “I have it now inn 
ly on nt of the hazard of sub gallery, and never during my long career 
rines, 1t remained in Paris during th i collector have | had int hands a speci 
war, or rather during most of the war men which has given me rarer pleasurt 
it the time Par was he ing shelled So when | came to see the armor | expect 
ily by the great German gun the armor great things, none the less since | had jus 0 


s for a while taken from its safe-deposit come from London where a collector frend Ci 
ilt and irried to or near Bordeaux the most distinguished pupil of the ve 
rhaps | should mention that Mr. Riggs expert Baron de Cosson) had said to m } 
uuld not believe at first that danger was ‘Take my word for it, it is the finest sult b 
mminent in Paris: he had remained ther of armor in the world es, in the world 1 


roughout an earlier siege and he wa So my eyes turned constantly to the pieces mM 
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1e gallery 4 


The armor was still Gothic in style and | 
tried to recall where else one could find so 
points, 
id 
| knew of such armor 


he continy 


aerial bom| early a suit heavily gilded at all 
richly pictured with figures, traceries, ay 


ornamental borders 
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cratt the finest suit n 
tence.” 
| was impressed, moreover, by thi 


plete condition of the armor befor 


the entire suit was there without the bl 


( 


leasure ENGRAVED AND GILDED ARMOR 

ae PROBABLY BELONGING TO GOURDON DE GENOUILHAC 
expected 
had just only in tapestries and illuminations. [| — ish of a modern piece In any essential p 
or Iriend could think of no such specimen even in such as a false shoulder or parts of 
‘ veteran Vienna or Madrid Ihe famous armor of | defenses, which are not uncommon 
1 to me Henry VIII, presented to him about 1512 lhe only modern pieces are the roundels 
lest sult by the knightly Maximilian, came to my helmet and gauntlet and certain finger 
world. mind as its nearest relative, a glorious kins- ©! One gauntlet. The horse panoply includes 
1 pieces man, by the way, noted by ffoulkes as en irs ae rye cl ha So som 


unsurpassed for sheer technique of armor- 
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parts of the saddle 
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specimens even 1n the greatest museums 
Not merely was the suit before us complete, 
but with it a series of extra pieces, including 
a bridle gauntlet, a locking gauntlet (ill. on 
p. 214), a reinforcing plate for the plastron 
with a huge lance rest, a supplemental plate 
for the abdomen, and a rare defense worn 
within the breastplate, of which | had seen 


but a single other specimen.! For a har- 
ness of its kind it has a greater number of 
these piéces de renfort than any other armor 
described. And, to tell, it has lost 


still other pieces; for studying the pegs or 


sad 


pinions which were arranged for supporting 
supplemental pieces, we could see clearly 
that at one time it had had a heavy face 
defense, an extra arm plate, and a shoulder 
cuard Then, too, it has with it the high 
plated saddle, the long neck defense for 
the horse, and a beautiful horse-helmet. 
Its elements, moreover, are in extraordin- 
ary condition; their original straps are in 
many cases preserved, their rivets neatly 
tinned to protect them from the perspira- 
tion of the wearer; but, rarest of all, the 
surface of the armor is in excellent state 

at certain points the gilding is practically 


as fresh as when it left the hands of its 
maker. 
The etched ornamentation, it 1s worth 


noting, while occurring everywhere on the 
suit, was curiously shallow; for those were 
days when the armorer took pains not to 
allow the strength of the armor to be in- 
jured by the technical processes used in dec- 
oration. 

It is satisfactory to find that the armor 
is dated, the number occurring in 
the ornamentation no less than three times. 


= 


1527 


From this we conclude that it 1s later than 


the Tower suit by from twelve to fifteen 
years—which we would hardly have _ be- 
lieved had the date not been recorded, 
since it retains many archaic features, 


among others helmet and gauntlets with 


roundels,? ungusseted breastplate, globose 


iin the Tower of London, labeled inaptly as 


‘a piece of horse armor See Inventory and 
Survey of the Tower Armouries, 1916, by Ch 
ffoulkes, vol. I, p. 201 


? This is the second roundel gauntlet preserved, 
so far as I recall. The other is in the Tower of 
London and is referred to in ffoulkes’ catalogue 


207 
/ 


cited above, vol | p 


to 
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pauldrons, and outrolled borders of plates 
Furthermore, it recalls the Tower suit jp 
its proportions; it was made for a man of 
tall stature and I recall 
that the span of the calf of the leg ot th 
armor for the Englishman was 183 inches 
in the present suit it 1s smaller by only one 
inch. The same huge shoulders are ther 
and the heavy trunk. Indeed, when | 
came to have photographs made of the 


generous girth. 


armor and wished it shown on a living 
model | had difficulty to find in the Museum 
aman of suitable size to wear it. As shown 
on page 211, 1t 1s worn by our largest 
attendant, who is over 6 feet high and 
weighs 225 Ibs. Our armor, therefore, 
adds to the evidence that men of great 
physique could be found in olden times, 
Further examination of the armor showed 
clearly that 1t was made by a person having 
extraordinary technical skill. He gave 
his plates broad, sweeping curves; he mac 
his borders and ridges crisply; and he fin- 
ished his details, such as hooks, pinions 
buckles, with a precision and delicateness 
which are rare even in the best specimens 
But, most interesting of all, as Mr. Riggs 
quickly noticed, he was a man of inven- 


tive ideas, and while in broad _ lines he 
was conservative, he did not hesitate to 
change long-established details. — Thus 


he arranged his armor so that the great 
gorget, or neck defense, could be put in 
place after, not before, the breast- and 
back-plate were fitted to the shoulders 
he also devised his plates at the knee in 
such a way that they would fold together 
fan fashion and become less prominent in 
Then, too, he inserted unusual 


actual.use. 
hip-plates, back- 


features in gauntlets, 
plates, and lance rest, as we should som 
day describe in detail. 

As one looks at the armor, one wonders 
where it was made and by whom it was 
worn. The first question may not now 
be solved: the second may be gy en a ver 
probable, if not a final answer. Th 
armor, we believe from its type of decora- 
tion, is either Italian or French. As a Sif 
gle argument in favor of an Italian origin 
we observe that in its decoration it shows 
at several points the arms of the Viscon! 
(Milan)—a child in the article of being sw 
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lowed | serpent. On the other hand, we \s to the original owner of this armor 
recall that in general this ornament is not’ we have reason to believe that it belong I 
an uncommon one, and that it may here — to the Sieur Jacques Gourdon de Genouil. Ol 
have been used merely as a motif in decora- hac, or “Galiot,’’ born 14006, died 1546, dis. | le 
tion, like the mermaids and mermen which — tinguished courtier and warrior in the coun | 
appear nearby, or elephants, castles, owls of Louis XII and Francis | In support Be. 
amorini, and seraphim, or the labors of | of this attribution we note that the armor ¥ 
has always been preserved in his fami : 
and assigned to him, it fits his_ histor 
Ya stature, it tallies in point of time, and j ™ 
agrees in the following interesting detai ol 
Genouilhac would have been nearly sixt In 
vears old when the armor was finished Be 
1527): in point of fact, the armor indicates tn 
the heavy figure of the man of advancing \ 
vears. On the other hand, we have a oF 
present no documentary evidence that th th 
armor was made for Genouilhac, and wit! ‘ 
a view to testing its pedigree we should Or 
certainly consult a skilful archivist wh ni 
might find references to it in early wills a 
So far as Mr. Riggs is able to learn, tt a 
armor has been preserved for centuries in 
castle belonging to the family near _ 
border of Spain, where, in the dry air of ] an 
the mountains, it kept in rare degree its} ™* 
original condition. It was in this region, ) a 
by the way, that Genouitlhac flourished: his hit 
ancestral home was at Quercy, near Cahors o 
and Toulouse, which accounts, probabl) ” 
for certain Spanish features in the armor 6 
as already noted. a 
It may be added that the history | “i 
Gourdon de Genouilhac is well known. a 
He was the nephew of a prominent states 66 
man and artillerist. In his early years Mf 
he was a page of Louis XII, and later his oo 
squire. In the Italian war he was m a 
lurin with the King in 1483 and in Naples 6 
a vear later. His career was a successlu 7 
one; he was rewarded with lands, governor os 
ships, and titles. His fortunes were nol ee 





sie = injured by the succession of Francis | Fn 
DESIGN ON OCKING GAUNTI : Nn) 
he climbed to even higher posts at court 


. Fra 
Hercules (see il. on b.. 213). Besides, we and when the King decided in his tum Wh 
know no specimen of Italian workmanship to invade Italy, Genouilhac followed him i 
which resembles the present one, and the as his Grand Master of Ordnance; but his vic 
type of ornament impresses us as French second visit there was a painful one, for, I ly 
Francis I; and its affinities are even rather the disaster at Pavia, he, like his patron bei 
on the Spanish side of France than on the ” sdtaia Neseue RT. Mall hib: 
Italian; thus the arm pe show a curious for stecmaiei notes temntdian the Saal and illu: 
elbow guard well known in Spanish armor — gescent of the Genouilhacs and of their alli mot 


of early date families 
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fell into the enemy's hands. An anecdote 
of this defeat 1s quoted by Mr. Riggs in a 
letter to the writer. Genouilhac, it ap- 
peared, had drawn his artillery into effec- 
tive range and he was beginning the battery 
when he received an unexpected if not fatal 
command from the King to cease firing 
The order unconditional and the 
artillerist obeved, but not without a burst 
of herculean temper. In his rage he seized 
the wheel of a cannon which was being 
served by his side and lifting it he turned 
the piece over and spurned it with his foot. 
We may well believe Genouilhac able to ac- 
complish such a physical feat, if we accept 
the tradition of his stature and strength, and 
especially if we consider the modest size 
of many early field cannon! On the other 
hand, we must fairly agree that this gest 
could not have been witnessed by the pre- 


Was 


sent armor, even assuming that so splendid 
a suit would been worn in battle, 
since it Was not completed until two vears 
after Pavia. It is that Genouilhac 
was a prisoner to the Emperor for nearly 
two years, hence we can pleasantly picture 
him as a paroled state captive making his 
home in Milan—then a delightful city after 
the artistic Storza the Moor 

and using his enforced leisure in overseeing 
the work upon the present harness. But 
we do not know, alas, that the armor was 
produced in Italy. If designed and exe- 
cuted in France, the work might well have 
been carried on by the armorer during the 
We are convinced 
that the present panoply took at least two 
years in the making; indeed, it may well 
have cost its maker double this time. In 
this event the order for the present harness 
may have been given before the descent 
of the French host into Italy and the work 
finshed only after Genouilhac’s return to 
France. But these are mere conjectures. 
What cannot be questioned is that the 
Present armor is of regal splendor: it is 
richer, in fact, than the harnesses of Francis 
| which have come down to us. We are 
lortunate, therefore, in being able to ex- 


have 


said 


efforts of 


absence of his patron. 


hibit in our collection so complete a panoply 
illustrating, as it does, the art of the ar- 
morer during an excellent period. 

B. BD. 
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A FIRST EDITION OF BREY- 
DENBACH’S ITINERARY 


( yy the the 


Print Room during the last summer doubt- 
the most important and interesting 
is a tall and perfect copy of the first edition 
3ernhard von Breydenbach’s Itinerary 
of a Voyage by Sea to the Holy Sepulchre 
(Hain No. Latin, and, 
according to the colophon, which is dated 
at the city of Mavence the eleventh day ot 
February, 1486 (0. s.), printed by Erhard 
Reuwich. On the June, 
but littke more than four months later 
Reuwich issued another and revised edition 
this time in the German tongue, in which, 
careful of his own renown, he procured the 


several items received in 


less 
ol 


3950), written in 


twenty-first of 


insertion of a casual though fuller reference 
to himself: ‘“‘Der Maler Erhart Reuwich 
geheissen, von Uttricht geboren, der all disz 
gemelt yn diesem Buch hatt gemalet und 
die Truckery yn synem Husz volfihret’’ 
(the painter, called Erhard Reuwich, born 
at Utrecht, who drawn all that ts 
contained in this who carried 
out the printing in his own house) 

From the introductions to these two first 
editions we learn somewhat of the book, its 
Here, perhaps 
himself, long 


has 


| 


bo« K, and 


writing and its illustration. 
the hand of Breydenbach 
chamberlain to the Prince-Bishop’s courts 
of law, is seen for the only time, his state- 
ment so baldly complicated, so full of the 
legal characteristic, that for full apprecia- 
tion we must forego traducing into modern 
English and quote from that contemporary 
version which Jehan de Hersin put forth 
in French at Lyons in the following year 
‘Et afin que le dit voyage fut no pas a 
moy seulement mais aux autres tres deuotz 
et vertueux crestiés vtile et profitables et 
que leurs cueurs peusse plus atirer a deuo- 
cion et de tout ce gest necessaire savour 
a grat diligece 
cosidere veu et regarde le de 
point en point ne espargnant point ma 
labeur ny argent ny faire et 
mettre afin pour laquelle chose mieulx 
faire voulis mener moy et fait 
menay ung singulier et fort expert paintre 
nome Erhardus revvich du trec, leGl depuis 
le port de venise iussques en hierusalem 


pour faire le dit voyage ay 
escripuant 


or pour cS 


auec de 
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toutes les villes places pors et autres singu- 


heres choses especialement ou sont les 
reliques ou saintuaires des sains et de nostre 
seigneur a grat diligece a mis par figures 
espresses et figurates les dittes choses moult 
elegament et delectablemét a voir et regar- 
der et fait mettre lettres vul- 
gaires et en latin par ung grant clerq a 
mon plaisir et selon mon aduis come 11 
faloit laqlle euure parfaicte ay imprimer 


pour q plus facilemét fut 


les ay par 


a chescun q le 
vouldra auoir comunique et plaise a dieu 
de sa grace g au salut et pourfit salutaire 
diceulx puist \men.”’ 

We further information the 
account of the pilgrimage written by Felix 
Fabri, a monk taken along by Breyden- 
bach, him “‘multa expertus,”’ 
because he had made the trip before. Fa- 
bri says in one place, “The book of the 
pilgrimage of the Lord Bernhard 
Braitenbach which hath 
written in ornate stvle by that celebrated 
Doctor of Divinity, Master Martin Roth, 
regent of the school of Heidelberg 


estre 


Irom 


gel 
( alls 


who 


von 
been 


There he will find clearly set forth all 
that | have said before: he will find what 
| have expressed in many words put into 


few, and will find a duplicate of my book 
of pilgrimage and wandering, with the ex- 
ception that sometimes | have been forced 
by the plan of my work purposely to alter 
the days, saving ‘This was done on such 
a dav’ whereas he says it was done on 
another day: wherein there 1s no violenc« 


or discrepancy, seeing that when we read 


the Scriptures we find the same thing to 
have been done by the Evangelists.” 
[hese paragraphs contain almost all 


that is known concerning the writing, the 
illustration, and the printing of the book, 
and, though by no means all that is amus- 
ing, more than of importance. What 
stands forth from them, suffi- 
ciently warrants lingering for a moment 
longer. Schoeffer, whose type 
by Reuwich “‘yn synem Husz,” was the 
surviving partner of the firm of Fust and 
Schoeffer, which about thirty years before 
had succeeded to the printing business and 
stock in trade of John Gutenberg, the in- 
ventor of printing with moveable types. 
himself and the he 


1s 
he wever, 


was used 


Reuwich task was 
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set are described at sufficient length jp 
Jehan de Hersin’s quaint old French yer. 
sion—sufficient because it contains all tha 
is known of him, except that his name ap. 
pears as printer of three editions of th 
Itinerary and of no other books. The mos 
interesting of all the facts stated Is one that 
by itself means nothing until traced dow, 
in bibliographies, one that Breydenbach 
and their contemporaries re. 
garded as a matter for thanksgiving—ané 
that was the completion of printing, an 


event which happened, in 


Reuwich, 


Reuwich’s glad 


and hasty Latin ‘Anno salutis. M.ccec 
Ixxxvi. die. x1 Februariy Finit’ Feliter 


Finit feliciter, happily ended, it was beyond 
doubt, but so hastily that he misspelled 
the record of his happiness. The bible 
graphies make this date even more men- 
orable than happy, since, many as were th 
books previously printed, this 1s the earliest 
instance in which it 1s possible to say wit 
complete assurance that the illustrations 
in a book were made a definite mar 
whose name we know; and, because of this 
this book 1s the document with which be 
gins the history, as distinct from the legen 
and the surmises, of woodcutting. 
Luckily the illustrations themselves ar 
also very interesting, rather unexpected! 
living up to the interest they receive from 
the historical facts surrounding their mak 
ing. The most important of 
the large views of Venice, Parenzo, Corlu 
Modon, Crete, Rhodes, and Jerusalem 
and the map of the Holy Land, which ar 
so big that they had to be folded, the firs! 
time this in 
lhe view of Venice, printed on sever 


} 
D\ 


was done a printed book 


them ar 


sheets from several blocks and then paste | 


together, 1s ten inches high by a little ove! 
five feet in length, and the map is almost 
as large. These great folding plates, whil 
adding much to the interest of the book 
are also responsible for the extreme raril 
of all its early editions in good condition 
since folding plates have always been pect: 
liarly liable to get torn and damageé 
[he value of these large illustrations from 
a topographical point of view is very great 
as they were the first attempts made ! 
present accurate pictures of the places 


that 


they represent, of several of them, as 4 


210 
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of Venice for example, being the earliest 
printed views. They not only depict the 
buildings, moles, and fortifications of the 
towns, but further attempt to give local 
color, being full of busy figures and con- 
taining many apparently accurately drawn 
vessels. Fashions in naval architecture not 
changing very rap- 
idly in those days, 
the big ship in the 
view of Modon has 
a peculiar interest 
for all Americans, 
since the probabili- 
ties are good that it 
bore a strong family 
likeness to the ves- 
sel in which Colum- 
bus sailed forth six 


vears later on his 

great voyage. SSS SS = 
What the actual iis 
facts in the case Sp t Dat 

may be there is no 

telling, but it is 

worthy of remark 

that when Colum- 

bus’ letter to the 


King describing his 
discovery w 
printed in 1494 at 
Basle, the publisher 
inserted as 
the illustrations 
very close copy ol 
that ship from our 
book which is here 
reproduced. Most 
of the other illustra- 
tions are representa- 


as 


one ol 


tions of costumes ot 
the peoples among 
whom the travelers 
journeved—Turks, Saracens, Jews, Greeks, 
Syrians, and Indians—and tables contain- 
ing their respective alphabets, several of 
which in this manner made their first 
appearances in a printed book. Amusing 
as these are, however, they still vield in 
interest for most of us today, just as they 
did for contemporary readers, to the pic- 
ture, said to be the first printed one, of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, under which 
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appears the caption, ‘‘Haec est dispositio 
et figura templi dominici sepulchri ab 
extra,’ and the full-page picture of the 
curlous animals the travelers saw, among 
them a giraffe, thus presented to the Euro- 
pean public for the first time, a crocodile, 
two goats, a salamander, a camel led by a 
monkey with a long 


tail and a walking 
stick, and in the 
middle a unicorn 
They all are named, 
with the exception 
of the monkey 
underneath = which 
we read, ‘‘We don’t 
know its name’ 
(non constat de 





nomine); and under 
all as a general des- 
cription appears ‘the 
label, ‘‘ These ant- 
mals are veraciousl\ 
depicted just as we 
saw them in_ the 
Holy Land’ (haec 
animalia sunt verac- 
iter depicta sicut 
vidimus in terra 
sancta). One won- 
ders did that multa 
expertus monk 
Felix Fabri, 
up the unicorn with 
his dates under the 
the Evan- 


cove! 


cloak ot 

gelists 
From a purely ar 

View 


tistic point ol 


the most important 
MODON and interesting cuts 


in the book have yet 


ITINERARY, 1400 


to be described, the 
very famous and beautiful frontispiece and 
the equally charming printer’s mark which 
appears below the colophon on the last 
page. Both of them are here reproduced, 
the frontispiece of necessity much reduced, 
and the final cut in its full size. Looking 
at the printer’s mark as reproduced we are 


able to see two things clearly: first, that 
the person who designed it was a well- 


trained and skilful draughtsman, no mer 
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publisher's hack or thick-thumbed incom- 


petent; and, second, that the woodcuttet 
has actually succeeded in leaving in the 
lines cut by him a large amount of the 


sensitiveness and del 


Until Durer began to design and publish 


ot the drawing 


: ‘ 
beale\ 


uts just before 1500 nothing com- 


found, = It 


wood 
is the 
I he 


lrontisplece 1s 


to this is to be 


parabk 


first really skilful woodcut made 


great and most decorative 


almost equally fine in these respects, but 


the reduction necessary to get it into a 


page of the BULLETIN prevents its remark- 
able quality from being seen in the repro- 
duction. Prior to its appearance there 


had been no such woodcut, nothing so rich 
in design, nothing so carefully planned, no 
figure so graceful and stately as that of the 
the center of the 
meant to 
or Saint 


who stands in 
Whether 


citv ol 


woman 
composition she 1s 
personify the Mayence 
Catherine, the patron of learned men, to 
Mount Sinai the travelers 
went, no one but that is immaterial, 
she might well be considered the patroness 
first lovely figure 
The wealth of 
her is such an 


whose shrine on 


knows: 


of the woodcutters, the 
that their art produced, 
design in the arbor about 
unexpected thing in the German art of its 
time had 
that it has led to much investigation, and 
it has finally been agreed that in all proba- 


and such numerous progeny, 


bility it is based upon the late Gothic carv- 
the Porta della Carta of the 
Palace at Venice. other 
thing about this frontispit ce deserves notice 
and that is the kind and quality of cross- 
hatching which it contains. There are 
occasional earlier woodcuts which have 
but it 1s 


ing about 


One 


Doge's 


cross-hatching in them, coarse 
and clumsy, a rough symbol of form used 
in the most and way. 
Here the cross-hatching is carefully and 
deliberately used as a means of introducing 
“color” into the black and white pattern of 
the design, that is, as a distinctly artistic 
device instead of a mere representational 
one. If this is really the first instance in 
which cross-hatching used in this 
manner and to such an end, as seems to 
be the case, then was it doubtless the great- 
est advance that the art of drawing for the 
ever made at one leap, and 


arbitrary careless 


Was 


woodcutter 
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even Durer did but more fully develop 
the idea which Erhard Reuwich of Utrecht 
in Holland had been the first to apply, 

In the half of the frontispiece 
appear three shields with the names of the 
Knight) Philip Bicken, the Count 
Johann von Solms, and the Canon Berp- 
hard von Brevdenbach respectively, and 
to the book itself 


lower 


von 


they bring us finally 
In the second half of the fifteenth century, 
of all the corporations in Christendom the 
church foundations of the Rhine countn 
were by far the richest; the splendor of their 
churches the marvel of the world, the luxun 
of their fat abbots and soft canons, for 
whom little was too expensive and nothing 
indigestible, crying 
shames. At last even the Pope in the 


too was one of its 


name of the merest decencies had to ask 
the canons at Mavence not to drink so well 
or to quaff so deep; to which reply was 
made, as saucy as might be, that they had 
more than they needed for the Mass, not 
enough to turn their mill wheels with 
and they went on drinking as before. Some 
vears later, to be exact, 1n 1 153, one of their 
number, the “‘ Magnificent Master’ Ber- 
nard von Breydenbach, Doctor, Protono- 
tarv and for thirty-three years Canon of the 
Cathedral though not vet ordained a 
priest, remembering his youth undertook 
a trip to the Holy Land in the hope ot 
extenuating his sins. What they may have 
been we know not, but if one may judge 
from the hardihood of his resolution, deep 
and black, for when his friend Fabri asked 
the advice of Duke Eberhard of Wirtem- 
berg, who had been to Palestine, the answer 
came, “There are three things one cannot 
advise upon, One way or the other; mar- 
riage, war, and the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. They may all begin well 
and end badly.’ Nothing daunted, the 
Canon formed a party, Bicken and Solms 
after himself its most noteworthy members 
which also included twelve other knights 


and barons, our artist Reuwich, at least 
four priests and monks including Felix 


a Minorite, who 
two 


Fabri and one Thomas, 
was “skilled in many languages,” 
armor bearers, two interpreters, a school- 
master, doubtless taken along for the 
benefit of Solms who was but a youth, 4 


\ develop 
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lutenist who also was a barber, two manci- 
ples, and several cooks, not to mention ser- 
vants and hangers-on. 
The Started at 
joining forces at Venice, Breydenbach and 
leaving for there 


party different times, 


two of his 
from Oppenheim just south of Mavence on 
April 25, and taking fifteen days in 
the journey 

Magnificent 

Ugelheimer of 
for a passage over the sea with Agostino 


companions 


1453, 
where the 
with Peter 
bargained 


Once in Venice, 
Master lodged 


Frankfort, they 


Contarini, the captain of a galley, with 
whom they had so much difficulty in 
coming to an understanding that thet 
contract with him is set forth at length as 
a model for the use of later travelers. Its 
most important clauses had to do with 
the question of food, two hearty meals a 
day as required for real men (pro viris 


honestis) as well as bread and wine both 
morning and evening for the accustomed 
“refection”’ and “‘collation.”” Then comes 
a lengthy description of the holy relics at 
Padua and Venice, dwelling longingly over 
one of the six jars in which at Cana water 
had been turned Phey 
twenty-two days in Venice, being delaved 
until June 1 because Contarini who was 


into wine. spent 


to carry them to Palestine was clapped 
for debt and only with much 
From Venice they skirted 


into 
trouble released. 


i] 
jal 


their way down the Adriatic, through the 
islands, and to Joppa, where they arrived 
about July 1, having stopped at many 
places en route, notably at Modon, where 
they discussed gipsies, and at Candia 
whence came the malvoisie of Venice 


At Joppa the Arabs, for the Turks had not 
yet acquired Palestine, clapped them into a 
cave and kept them there in quarantine 
and discomfort until the eighth of July, 
when they set out for Jerusalem, where 
they arrived at six o’clock in the evening 
of the eleventh. The next morning they 
started sightseeing, going that day to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre (paving a 
five-ducat entrance the Temple of 
Solomon (then the Mosque of Omar), and 
trying to see the Golden Gate, which how- 


ree) 


ever they were not allowed to approach. 
The fifteenth found them at Bethlehem, 


the next day they were in Bethany, and 
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on the eighteenth they were at the Jordan, 
On July 26 with the aid of a “pagan” 
they visited the house of Saint Anne which. 
having been converted into a mosque, was 
forbidden to Christians, and from it they 
carried away small pieces of the stonework, 
\fter this the party broke up, some return. 
ing to Joppa, but Breydenbach and his 
two companions remained over to make 
the trip to Saint Catherine’s on Mount 
Sinai, starting for there on August 24 
On the sixteenth of September they say 
her relics, and to their great joy each was 
presented with a fragment of the cotton 
in which the relics were kept. September 
started back, reaching the Red 
When walking around 


> be thes 
Sea on October 3. 


Cairo with some Mamelukes they wer 
mistaken for slaves and some slave dealers 
offered ten ducats a head for them—but 


twice the entrance fee to the Holy Sepul- 
Before they left Cairo they were 
the Sultan, assisted at a most 


chre 
received by 
exciting eclipse of the moon, and got ver 
much wrought up over the egg incubators 
the Arabs had October 
19 they went down the Nile to Rosetta 
on the making heated note of th 
natives’ unlimited capacity for bakshish. 
\ week later found them at Alexandri 
where poor young Solms died. On Novem- 
ber 15 they set sail in the galley of Sebastian 
at last in Venice 


which devised. 


Way 


Contarini, arriving safely 
on January 8, 1484. 
The adventure had been so great that 
nothing would do but the publication of : 
in which their itinerary was th 
smallest part; for they turned it into th 
earliest printed Baedeker, throwing into 
it all information they could find which 
might be of use or interest to intending 


b« Ok, 


‘““compendious description 0! 
essays on the manners 
beliefs, and errors of that country’s I 
habitants, a history of Mahomet, a com 
pendium of Mahometan law, and a short 
\rabic vocabulary, as well as many other 
valuable and informing things, such, for 
example, as remedies against seasickness 
and how to deal with against 
which, as they plaintivels remarked, even 
the most noble blood was not proof. 

Rarely a more fascinating book 


travelers, a 
the Holy Land,”’ 


““cooties, 


has 


> Jordan, 
“pagan” 
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been written and compiled, since for genera- 
tions it supplied the material for learning 
and for traveling, even more, the store of 
incident from which subsequent travelers 
could eke out their failing memories: for 
example, the account of the pilgrimage 
made in 1507 by Sir Richard Guilford and 
the Prior of Giseburn (late successor of 
Robin Hood’s friend), which Pynson printed 
at London in 1511, in large part but a 
word for word translation of Breydenbach. 
Its renown held on for many years, a 
learned author writing about a hundred 
years ago remarking of it, ‘‘ The estimation 
in which this work was held was very great; 
and John Rous, in a passage which has 
often been brought forward to exhibit his 
ignorance, considered the authority of the 
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writer superior to that of the inspired 
historian of the creation. After mention- 
ing that Cain built the city of Enoch, he 
observes, that, though Moses is silent upon 
the 
Deluge, eight more are mentioned by that 
excellent man Bernhard de Breydenbach, 
who visited the Holy Land in 1483!” 

One last word as to Breydenbach; when 


the foundation of other cities before 


his tomb was opened in 1582, his body was 
found perfectly preserved, for he had taken 
the precaution of bringing back with him 
from Alexandria the best of spices for em- 
balming, and his face, though in life clean 
shaven, as witness his statue in the Cathe- 
dral of with an 
abundant and ruddy beard (cum prolixa ac 
ruffa barba). W. M.I1., JR 


Mayence, was covered 
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\ IWELFTH-CENTURY BRONZI 


| HE extreme rarity of objects in metal 


which have survived trom the Middle Ages 
lt 


gives to the little bronze altar cross or reli- 
exhibition in the 


base, now on 


Quarry { 
\ccessions an 


Recent 


' 
interest and valu 


Roe m of] 


It was cast in bronze, chased and gilded 





lriangular in form, it consists of three large 


conventionalized leaves, radiating from a 
circular stem, the latter hollowed to receive 


the altar cross or whatever the base was 


intended to carry. The leaves support 
angels with wings outspread, seated, hold- 
ing open books on their knees. The wings, 
forming a triangle, touch each other, and 
their tips rest upon small spheres, the latter 
terminal motif for thre 
also conventionalized, pro- 


Phe whol 


constituting 

smaller leaves 
jecting between the larger ones. 
is supported upon the shoulders of three 
dragons, whose heads rest on the ground 
between their paws. Only the heads and 
shoulders of the dragons are represented. 
Standing directly upon the heads of the 
dragons are miniature statuettes of ec- 
whose heads are 
missing. With arms extended the, 
port the scroll end of the large leaves upon 
which the angels are sitting. These little 


chasuble, and pal- 


clesiastical personages 


sup- 


figures wear the tunic, 
lum, and carry a maniple over the left arm. 
Cut in bold characters in mediaeval Latin 
across the leaves of the open books are 
the names of Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, 
and Saint Gregory respectively 

[his curious base was once a part of the 
collection of Sigismond Bardac.? Its career 
previously must have been somewhat trv- 
attested by the broken 
and the absence of heads 


Ing, as books, 
a mended wing, 
on the statuettes. The broken wings and 
explained by 


might also 


books, however, are easil\ 
a fall \ similar 
account for the decapitation of at 
one or two of the figures, yet the uniformity 
of the break in all three invites a suggestion 
That it did not pass into 


accident 


least 


of iconoclasm. 


Acc. No. 19.106, Rogers Fund, 1919. Width, 
5; inches; Height, 32 inches 
‘Collection Sigismond Bardac. Notices par 


Henri Leman, Paris, 1913, No. 34 


> 


the melting-pot of the princes of a later 
age, because they had no taste for the 

| works of their 
forefathers, is in for, de- 
spite its abuse, this little bronze, valuable 
as a document of mediaeval workmanship, 
is intrinsically delightful and entertaining, 
but in the pure 


gothic’’ 


leed gratifving: 


yarbarous and 


( 


not only in the ingenuity 
beauty of its design 

The bronze is clearly evolved in type 
from. the 
contemporary examples of candle- 


showing that in the twelfth 


candlestick base. There ar 
extant 
stick bases! 
century a special type was 1n vogue, usuall 
tripedal in form, having tor supports 
dragon, a lion’s paw, or an eagle’s claw, 
with an interlacing of 
floral, and 
many and in parts of northern France ther 


and it 1s to 


grotesque figure 
( 


eeometrical motits.* In 


was a fondness for this type, 
these regions We must go to seek the origin 
of our bronze 

\ first glance 
this bronze the Teutonic qualities of gro- 


tesqueness and weight are absent. — The 


however, shows that 


remarkable skill with which the elements 
of the design are grouped might easily be 
credited to a German erker, for 
some of the finest pieces of metalwork were 
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produced in Germany at this time. On 
the other hand, the simplicity and dignity 
almost classical in spirit, which pervade 
this work, place it in another class, namely, 
middle of the twelfth century in the valley 
of the Meuse. 
The dominant 
group of artisans was a certain Godefroid 
de Claire, a Walloon goldsmith, citizen ol 
Huy on the Meuse. He 
“noble,” and was referred to as 
to none of his time in goldsmith’s work.” 


in a group of works executed about the 


figure of this school or 


was dubbed a 


“second 


For illustrations the following may be con- 
veniently consulted: Ch. Rohault de Fleury 
vol. XI, Plates CDXLVIII, CDLI, CDLII 
CDLIV, and Annales Archéologiques, vol. X 
p. 141; vol. XVIII, p. 162 

2Annales Archéologiques, Didron, vol. XVII 
p. 162 

H. P. Mitchell in the Burlington Magazine 
March, 1919, p.85, sums up ably what is known 
of Godefroid de Claire. In footnote No. 3 af 
given the authorities for the life of Godefroid de 


Claire. See also author's articles in Burlington 


by | 
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Though a layman, he was made, during the 
last vears of his life, a canon in the Augus- 
tinian order at Neufnostier. He 
ponded in Latin with the famous Wibald, 
abbot of Stavelot, and made for the latter 
certain specified works. These facts indi- 
cate that he must have held a high place 
in his art, and was a man of no small calibre. 

A study of the pieces generally accepted 
as either his or belonging to his followers, 
reveals certain definite qualities, many of 
which our bronze possesses. The type of 
head is related to that of the supporting 


corres- 
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the forearm and wrist [his appears in 
the shrine of Saint Heribert at Deutz, 
in the pedestal of the Abbey of Saint Bertin 


in the reliquary of Saints Gondolfus and 
Candidus in and 
small figure, The Sea, in the 
Albert Museum.’ a whole 
the dignity of the design and the treatment 
of the human figure place our bronze un- 


Brussels, ! again in a 
Victoria and 


( ‘onsidere d as 


mistakablv in Godefroid’s school 
The manner in which the tooling 1s done 
crattsman than one 


Godefroid de ¢ laire 


bespeaks a weaker 


would expect in 





BASE OF AN 


ALTAR 
SCHOOL OF GODEFROID 
hgures of the Stavelot portable altar in the 
Brussels Museum.! The curious triangular 
fold in that part of the angel’s tunic which 
falls over the knees, is repeated in the gar- 
ment which girts the the bronze 
Christ on the altar cross in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum.2) Another peculiar man- 
nerism of Godefroid’s school, repeated mn 
many works, is the formal disk-like treat- 
ment of the folds in the sleeves which cover 


May, 


loins of 


Magazine, August 


n 


igid, p. 590, and 1910, 
105 

Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters 
by Otto v. Falke and Heinrich | rauberger (1904 
contains a discussion of Godefroid de Claire and 


h : 
his school and an excellent series of plates dee 


also Histoire Générale des Arts Appliqués a 
'Industrie, E. Molinier, vol. IV, Pt. I, Chap. \ 
‘Falke and Frauberger, op. cit., Plate 78 


. 
Falke and |} rauberger, Plate 75 


CROSS OR 


RELIQUARY 
CLAIRE, XII CENTURY 
and eliminates any possibility of assigning 
the him. Mr. Mitchell, in his 


discussion of the master, observed a variety 


work to 
of stvle in Godetroid’s school. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the author of 
our the metal- 
workers in the animated portraval of the 
The hands of 
figures and the slight 
in the faces of the angels are not far 
the 


bronze rivaling Rhenish 


he saintly 


dragon. larg 
feeling of coarseness 
from 


stvle of Frederick, the goldsmith of 


Saint Pantaleon’s Abbey of Cologne. 

Illus. in Falke and Frauberger Shrine of 
St. Heribert at Deutz, Plates 2-505 Pedestal 
from the Abbey of St. Bertin (St. Omer Museum 


Plate 116; Gondolfus and 


Candidus at 


Reliquary of Sts 


) ] I 
Tu aS, late So 
Brussels, P| 8 


2I Illus. Burlington Magazine, August 


162 


1918, p 
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Yet the wig-like crop of hair is very close 
to the work of the artisans in Godefroid’s 
following The ease with which the Ittle 
figures support the immense leaves, tramp- 
ling down with their small feet the great 
ears of the monsters, produces a delightful 
Their task, though a 
much more an 
The angels, contrary 


not merely 


touch heavy one, 


makes them so organic 
part of the scheme 
to our first 
staring, but are 
their books, and have, in fact, turned them 


impression, are 
very anxious that we read 


upside down so that we may have no trouble 
in recognizing the the Latin 
fathers. The beasts themselves are omin- 
ous and sullen the weight of their 
ferocity 


details 


names ol 


Only 
burden their 
Thus the bronze, related 
to Rhenish work, is, on 
conceived thoroughly in the 
makes the supporting figures of the altar 


restrains pent-up 
Ina few 
the other hand, 


spirit which 


at Brussels or the evangelists in the Saint 
Omer pedestal, or even the little figure of 
The Sea in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum so interesting. 

As to the use and significance of our 
bronze, much conjectured. One 
point, however, seems to be a certainty. 
It is not, as the catalogue of the Bardac 


can be 


Collection states, a candlestick base. Its 
apparent resemblance to the 
base, from which it was evolved, perhaps 
suggested the idea. The instances are 
very rare where the messengers of the Eter- 
nal—for these must be Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael—and saintly men who are 
honored with a pallium, are condemned to 
the irksome task of supporting a candle. 
point can not be emphasized too 
for in the Middle Ages the artist, 
monk, painter, metal- 
wrote always in the 
Here 


“seated 


candlest K k 


his 
strongly; 
be he layman or 
worker, Or weaver, 
sacred hieroglyphics of the Church. 
the three messengers are perhaps 
at the foot of the cross, placed there to 


attest that the Crucified has not ceased 
to be the Lord of the universe, whose 
immutable decrees they are ready to exe- 


cute.” That this bronze was not intended 
for a candlestick is further demonstrated 
by its close similarity to another bronze 
of the same period, executed, perhaps, 
slightly later; namely, an altar cross form- 


to 


te 
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erly in the Soltykoff Collection and now jn 
the South Kensington Museum.! 


In general form this crucifix is held to be 


typical of the twelfth-century altar or 
reliquary cross,” allowing, of course, for 


Variations in the representation of the cross 
itself and the treatment and enameling of 
surfaces. At the foot of the cross are the 
three archangels, Michael, Gabriel, and 
Raphael, each holding a medallion upon 
which is inscribed the holder’s name. 
[he angels, like those of our own bronze. 
are seated on the same conventionalized 
leaves, which terminate likewise in scrolls, 
Cheir wings also touch in the same manner 
Sut in the South Kensington bronze, huge 
lions’ paws replace the dragons and 
Statuettes. 

The closeness of ty pe, however, 1s suffi- 
cient to establish the significance of our 
bronze, and that it supported either an 
altar cross which contained perhaps a frag- 
ment of the true cross, or, and this leads to 
another channel of inquiry, that it might 
part of a reliquary of Saint 
Ambrose. Again, it is almost impossible 
to believe that Saint Ambrose should be 
missing from the group of Latin fathers, 
were not some allusion to his identity 
accounted for in the missing portion of the 
rhe very fact that the ecclesiastics 


have been 


bronze. 
wear the pallium is in itself significant, but 
again difficult of explanation. The pallium 
is an ensign of jurisdiction worn by the 
Sovereign Pontiff and granted by him to 
patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans, 
and sometimes as a mark of honor to bish- 
ops. It does not appear in this period 
to be an ornament of the Doctors of the 
Church. However, in later devotiona 
pictures, Saint Ambrose, for example, wears 
the pallium with mitre and crozier as 
bishop, though he was neither bishop nor 
cardinal, but a simple priest. 

It is conceivable, then, that 
little figures stand for the Doctors whose 
names appear above them. The artisan, 

‘South Kensington Museum, No. 7935 62 
See Labarte, Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 
\ges and Renaissance, pages 18 and 41, fig. 14 
\nnales 





the three 


Engraved in \rchéologiques, Vol. 3 


P. 557 


2The Cross in Tradition and History, Sey- 


mour, p. 209 
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working under ecclesiastical guidance, 
represented them " ith the usual symbolism 
of his epoch in their saintly character. The 
difficulty confronted in attempting to es- 
tablish the fact that Saint Ambrose ap- 
peared on the absent portion which the 
base supported, lies in the paucity of con- 
temporary examples of this type. In a 
later period we find examples of reliquaries 
containing a statuette of the revered saint, 
but none in the twelfth century. It 1s 
with reluctance that we reconcile ourselves 
to the absence of the fourth great Latin 
father. There surely is a reason for his 
absence, as much as there 1s for the presence 
of the dragons whom the Doctors trample 
under foot. The dragons are there to 
symbolize the conflict between the Chris- 
tian Church and the Evil Spirit, a favorite 
subject in all periods; for Satan in Revela- 
tions is described as the Great Dragon. 

Whatever was placed above the bronze 
base was used in processions as well as on 
the altar, as evidenced by the cutting of 
the central ring or stem. The 
such it were, when used in the celebration 
of the Mass, was taken from the staff and 
fitted into the groove of the ring. In 
the early days of the Church, processional 
crosses were placed beside or fastened to 
the altar during the Mass, and later, the 
altar cross and processional cross being 
identical, bases such as ours were designed 
expressly to receive them. 

Whether cross or reliquary, it still re- 
mains a very beautiful example of twelfth- 
century metalwork, and brings to us from 
the Middle Ages a great truth which makes 
anything of its kind so valuable in a modern 
museum. Though cast and cut by only 


cross, if 
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an ordinary craftsman, it is, on the other 
hand, very remarkable in design and in 
certain technical qualities. In those days, 
artistic productions were evolved in a truly 
rational manner. What one man gained 
by experience, his pupil received as a herit- 
age, and, thus equipped, the latter ad- 
vanced his art, again to bequeath to his 
followers the legacy he enriched and en- 
larged. The aurifex, implying a worker 
in gold, was then the caster, chaser, gilder, 
and enameler, and above all the designer. 
[he famous Schedula of Theophilus illus- 
trates remarkably well that he knew 
only aspect of metalwork, even to 
the smallest detail, but must have been 
himself a consummate artist, who used and 
wrote about the methods that were evolved 
by the Romans and 
before. 

A metalworker today is very much like 
a ship without a rudder. The heritage of 
the past is one that he must set out and 
deliberately seek and strive for—it 
handed over to him, and he does not assimi- 
late 1t unconsciously as did his mediaeval 
To acquire the technical 
excellence of a mediaeval or Renaissance 
craftsman is today a painful process which 
only the few extraordinary survive. What 
a boy learned then in the shop of his master 
requires today many times the effort to 
achieve. Yet it is all inevitable. The 
unity brought about by a_ universality 
of thought and idea, and perfect craftsman- 
ship coupled with artistic skill, does not yet 
seem possible. It is with a mingling of 
regret and inspiration that we admire our 
little bronze 
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A NOTABLI EXHIBITION O| Services in the United States, and his as- 
MODERN FRENCH ARI \n exhibi- © sistant, Lieut. C. Michaux, in charge of th 
tion of modern French art, brought to- bureau of arts and publicity. The selec. | 
gether under the auspices of the French tion of the works to be included in this 
government, with the expressed hope of — exhibition is being made in France by 
drawing France and this country closer jury appointed by the Ministry and the 


together in matters of art, will be shown Iriennale. We have the assurance that 

this fall in the large exhibition room — the selection, while it will be limited to 

where now the loan exhibition of laces and = modern art, will not be confined to any one | 
tapestries is installed, and in smaller gal- school or tendency. The precise date of 

leries adjoining, It will consist of paint- — this exhibition has not yet been determined 4 
ings, a limited number of sculptures, and — but it is probable that it will be opened <i 


examples of the decorative arts, and be in November and continue on view for a ASI 
representative of the best French work in month, after which it will be shown in nn 
these various branches. All arrangements — other large cities of the United States. 


bs 
have been made by the French Ministry of Cort 
Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, and \N EGypTIAN SUPPLEMENT. With this Ge 
the organization known as the Triennale, issue of the BULLETIN there is mailed a he | 
which unites the three principal societies supplement, Part I], entitled Statues of as) 
of artists—the Artistes Frangais,theSociéte the Goddess Sekhmet, and descriptive of } 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, and the Salon a valuable group of seven large statues 
d’Automne. Codéperating with these au- of diorite from the Temple of Mut at 
I I 
thorities in this country are Maurice’ Thebes, given to the Museum by Henry } 
Casenave, director-general of the French Walters 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, IQIQ 
CLASS OBJEC] SOU RCI 
ARMS AND ARMOI tPair of youth's gauntlets, workmanship ot 
Lucio Piccinino, Italian, dated 1590 
pikeman’s cuirass and helmet, English 
about 1610 Purchase 
tEquestrian armor of Jacques Gourdon de 
Genouilhac, French, 1527 Rogers Fund and Gift 0 
William H. Riggs 
DRAWINGS “lwo by Jean A. D. Ingres, French, 1780 
1867 Purchase 
METALWORK Collection of Indian metalwork, XVII- ; 
Wing E, Rooms 13 and XIX century Gift of Robert W. and Lock- 
13 wood de Forest 
{ >} 
PRINTS ENGRAVINGS, *Four engravings, representing a Fight 
ET( Sea, English, 1814 Purchase 
SCULPTURE “Bronze statue, Sleeping Faun, by kd- v tl 
ward Clark Potter; bronze group (re- lo 
plica), Sun Vow, by Hermon A. MacNeil morn 
\merican Purchase by M 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor 1, Room 6 
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LOCATION OBJECI SOURCH 
Floor II, R 22 Salt cellars (2), silver, maker, Jos \ 
1, American, 1719-1750 | H ( 
45- ' H. Room 9 ; oat, North Spanist nd CVI 
th et D 
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a CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
OCTOBER I5—~NOVEMBER 15, IOQI9 
( Ti 5 k rd tl Lion-Hearted (For nd M | r. Wal ( 
25 The Proto-Renatssance h R 2 
2 Donatello (For the Deat Jane | Vall { 
20 «| ch Castles and Cottages (For the Blind Winifred E. H ( 
n [| | n Ren ssance Science Art Edit he 2 
1 The Widening Refinement in French G i 
( thedrals im H. Goo I 
Ry Vi ‘ 
vi { 
2 Egyptian Arts and Cratts Bernice M. Cartlar 1:01 { 
8 Sculptors and Painters of Floren | h R.A 
8 Architectural Refinements in the Cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at Paris William H. Goody 4. 
lhe Parthenon and its Sculptures Clarence H. Yo 
( 
2 he Story of Niobe (For the D | B. Walker 
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Each Sunday, beginning October 5, a Story-Hour for I lults w 
C. Chandler at 3 o'clock: Sundays from 2:30 to 4:30, beginning O I I ) M 
Study-Hours for practical workers will be conducted by Grace ‘ f 
beginning October 8, at 3:45 o'clock, a Gallery lalk for High School teachers ar 
vy the Museum Instructors; the second Tuesday of each month, beginning Oct 14, at 3:45 
clock, a Gallery Talk for Elementary School teachers will be given by Miss Chander tur 
orning at 10°30 o'clock, beginning November 1, a Story-Hour for childt 
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' . r , ( 
; A nm Af 9 + > j 
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THe Pre rHE D Fra a) ys P oon f 
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b ‘ INAT \ EM i/i ( 1 
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Epwarp D. Apams FrANcIS C. JONES AEMIDETS ATC utted on pay days on pres- 
GEORGE F. BAKER Lewis Cass LEpYARD entation of their tickets Persons holding 
? : rem} , . ticket r tit! 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAT V. Everir Macy members complimentary tickets are entitled t 


DANIEL CHES FRENCH J. P. MorGAN one aamittance on a pay day 
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CHARLES W. G D SAMUEL |. PETERS | , +s 
“> . . : Mem Yers, Visitors, and teachers desiring to 
R. T. Haines Harsey HeNryY S. PrircHett a fe f the MMi ' ‘ 
set e collections of the Museum under exper 
Eobwarp S. HARKNESS ARTI CurTiss JAMES j \ \ 
: guidance, May secure the services of members 
THE STAF] of the stafl on application to the Sec retary. An 
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Director, EDWARD ROBINSON rh é 


D a 
i his service 1s free to members and to teachers 
Assistant Dire r, JOSEPH BRECK : ; 4 “4 
( : , “ : the public schools of New York City, as well 
urator of ¢ 5K Art, Ebpwarp Rospinson : ; ; 
) > : to pupils under their guidance. To all 

Curator of Paintings BRYSON BURROUGHS 


> others a harge of twentv-f * cent ne yerson 
Curator of Egyptian Art Atpert M. Lytucot a iN xe i twe e cents per per 
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Registrar, Henry F. Davipson tern 
Sup't of the Building CONRAD HEwIT1 le 


and Museum collections, s¢ 





Assoc! in Industrial Requests for permits to copv and to photo 
Arts, RICHARD F. BAcH graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
tt Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
MEMBERSHIP gtrae tee 7 Peo eae : bl th hand 
Ketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
2 r 2c wh tribute ] ise Sea, ' J - 
BENEFACTOR , who con ute or devi 950,000 cameras. Permits are issued for a | days except 
FELLOWS IN PERPETI iTy, Whocontribute 5.000 saturday afternoons. Sundavs. and legal holl- 
FELLOWS FoR Lire, who contribute 1,000 days. For further information, see special leaflet 
FELI IWSHI MEMBEI . who pay an- 
; IT ' RP 1c Ty NS 
nually iy 100 PUBLICATIONS 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annua!ly 25 CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
ally 1O PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, 





ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay 


er ai mh > mnt 1 + +} 1 ] . he 
~ Seeders \ll members are entitled tothe — and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
following privileges ; Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 


] 


and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand,Fridays Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of . 

which admits the bearer once, on either Monday RESTAURANT ; 

or Friday \ restaurant located in the basement on the 
An invitation to any general reception given north side of the main building is open from 

by the Trustees at the Museum 12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 
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THI Museum has lately received a most 
mportant addition to its representation of 
Feyptian sculpture, through a gilt from 
Henry Walters, Second Vice-President ot 
the Museum, ol 


seated statues ol the lioness-headed goddess 


a series of seven colossal 


Sekhmet, in diorite or “‘black granite,” as 
tis sometimes termed. The good fortune 
which has made it possible to secure tor 
the Museum, through Mr. Walters’ gener- 
osity, these Impressive examples of Egyp- 
tian sculpture in greater size, 1s due not to 
any existing Opportunities in Egypt itself 
which would render possible at the present 
time the acquisition of a series of monu- 
ments of such a character, but rather to the 
ndustry of one of those pioneers 1n Eevp- 


in excavation Of a century ago, ol whom 


shall speak further, who, for commercial 
rather than scientific ends, were able under 
which then) prevailed in 
together collections there 


the conditions 
Egypt 


which were afterwards disposed of to the 


to gather 


leading European museums and _ private 
collectors. 


It was in this manner that, at some date 


not long before or after the vear 1830, 
these seven Sekhmet statues found their 
way to England where they have since 


remained, latterly in the possession of the 
late Lord Amherst of Hackney, 
portant collection of Egyptian antiquities 
was installed in his country-seat, Didling- 
ton Hall, Norfolk. Arrangements for the 
purchase of the statues for the Museum 
had been concluded in the summer of 1914 
lust before the outbreak of the war, but, 
owing to the and uncertainties of 
transportation since then, they have but 
recently reached the Museum, where they 
ire now to be seen in our Twelfth Egyptian 
Room. 


whose im- 


risks 


[hese statues, together with a considera- 
le number of precisely similar ones of the 
goddess Sekhmet in 


Various museums 


HODDESS SEKHMET 


abroad—in London, Paris, Berlin, Turin, 
the Vatican, Petrograd, and Cairo—come 
mostly from a common source, the Temple 
of Mut at Karnak, where they were set 


up by Amenhotep III during his reign 
NVIIE dynasty, 1411-1375 B. ( 

\menhotep had erected in’ southern 
Karnak this temple to the great Theban 
Mut Pheban 
(Amon, Mut, and Khonsu, as th 
\mon and mother of Khonsu 
within the temple he caused to be set up 
what may literally be described as a “for 
4 Sekhmet the 


goddess who figures in the 


triad, ol 


wife of and 


est of these statues of 


mighty one,” the terrible goddess of 
and strife, who as the mother-goddess of th 
earlier Memphite triad had now 
identified Mut, the corres 


ponding local Theban deity 


become with 


Mariette in his investigations at Karnak 
made careful calculations as to the original 
number of these statues dedicated bi 
\menhotep in the Mut 
based on the order of position of those still 


and 


temple, which 
original symmetrical 
arrangement in parts of the 
Structure, he placed Moreover 
number of these S« 


wm situ their 


the various 
at 572 
a considerable khmet 
figures were also set 


up by 
his mortuary-temple at 


\menhotep in 
Kurneh, on the 


Nile al 


which, known today as 


opposite (western) bank of the 
Thebes, the site of 


the Heitan, 


colossal seated figures of that 


kom el lies behind thi 


two 
king which 
are sometimes referred to as the ‘Colossi 
of Memnon,”’ the id 
Ame nhotep by the Greeks as that fabled 
king of Egvpt who was slain in the 
War. The 
provided in this mortuary-temple, 
considerable, would not seem to have been 
by any as in the Mut tem 
though it likewise was the scene of 


Irom ntification ol 


number of Sekhmet= statue: 


while 


means so great 
ple, 
See Erman, Religion, p. 56 
Mariette 


Karnak, Texte, pp. 14-15 
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ctivity on the part of some of these early 


ators, and from it numerous Sekhmet 


CXCav\ 
figures were recovered, as we shall see 
further on. Some ten vears after these 


Wilkinson, 
a number of 
were 


however, writing 


1531, 


excavations 
at Thebes in mentions 


aded Statues 


there on 


these lioness-h which 


the site of the 


still to be seen 
mortuary-temple'; and, in fact, only some 
years ago, two which still remained 
security by How- 
\ntiquities 
and taken to the nearby 

Medinet Habu, 
they still are. But the mayjority 


figures in publi 


twenty 
were removed for greater 
ard Carter, then | 

in Upper Egypt 


Government hous at 


Nspec tor ol 


wher 
of the 


collections, including 1n all probability our 


existing Sekhmet 


own series now in the Museum, were de- 
rived from their chief source in the Temph 
of Mut, at Karnak, the h 

we will now trace in outline. 
great Amon temple at 
1 and g 


number of pylons erected by 


stor ol which 


From the Karnak, 
southward 


an avenue (figs leads 


through 


various rulers of the XVIII dynasty, and 
then through rows of sphinxes on either 


side, to the temples of the southern quarter 
\sheru or Ishru. This 


IS enclosed by a 


known anciently as 
southern temple-precinct 
great enclosure wall of 
which are several structures, the 
most important of them the Temple of 
Mut. Erected by Amenhotep III on the 
site of an earlier temple, it received various 


sun-dried brick, 


within 


minor additions under succeeding rulers, 
including the Ptolemies. The plan of the 
temple (fig. 8) 1s the regulation one, with 
its open colonnaded forecourts, hypostyle 
hall, and with 
chambers, in which were stored the temple 
utensils and treasure. It was in the 
colonnaded courts of the temple and in two 


Sanctuary surrounding 


two 


corridors along the eastern and western 

the that Amenhotep 
these statues of Sekhmet in such 
in places in a double row, 


sides of structure, 
set up 
lavish fashion 
one behind the other, 
that they were in actual contact 
with each other in places, and presenting 
something of the appearance of a fegiment 
drawn up in battle array’’* 


| opography of 


“crowded together 


SO ¢ losely 


(figs 2—0). 


‘Wilkinson, Thebes, pp. 31-32 


Maspe ro, Struggle of the Nations PP. 305-307 
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\\ ith those of the seated ty pe, such as ours 
there also. standing 
The latter 
rows, 


were figures of th 
are said to have oe. 
and on that ac. 


count not to be of such good workmanship 


vi rddess 


curred in the rear 


and to be 
Mariette, in his plan of the Mut temple! 
shows them as in double rows on the north 


‘ar no Inscriptions.! 


east, and west sides of the first court and; 


single row along the south side of that 
court; also as arranged in a single roy 


around all four sides of the second court 
Square plers of a colonnade on th 
north, east, and west sides of this court 
and on its south side along the main wall 


separating this second court from the hypo- 


Later kings appropriated a number of th 
their own placed th 
names upon them—Ramses I], as well as 
Pinejem Il and Sheshonk | 
arried a number of them off to embellish 
Mesheikh, a hundred miles 
opposite the modern Girga 
have been al- 


and 


Statues as 


Ramses even 
mple at 
down the Nile, 
Many of them must 
tacked and partly or wholly destroyed 


his te 
Loo 


succeeding periods by those who stripped 


down the temple itself as a ready quarr 
for building material. Then within mod- 
ern times, it 1s recorded that as earl 

1700 excavations were undertaken her 
by an Arab sheikh, on behalf of a Venetian 


priest, who paid an exorbitant sum for the 
first statue brought to light; and that after- 
ward, remaining in part exposed to view 
they mutilated by travelers, who 
unable to carry them away, appropriated 
fragments of them as souvenirs.* 

The scientific expedition which accom- 
panied Napoleon to Egypt, during his great 
campaign there from 1798 to 1801, under 
took excavations at the Temple of Mut 
which “resulted in the recovery of complete 
(lion-headed) which were trans- 
ported to Alexandria, as well as fragments 


were 


Statues, 


usfuhrliche 


\ltertumer und 


Konigliche Museen zu Berlin 
Verzeichnis der Aegyptischen 
Gipsabgusse [1899], p. 120 

? Karnak, Planches, PI 

Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d’archeo 

logie égyptiennes, vol. 1, p 
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‘Description de Fexte, vol. 2, PP 
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ol m Cl mong the be preserved 
nes en, some few vears atterward 
im ous antiquitv-hunters whom 
we referred to early in this article and with 
whon re particular concerned, who 
ri ntact st les in large num- 
bers: and finally, when 1 temple was 
ompletel xcavated in 1895-97 by two 
Engl s M Benson and Miss 
Gour heir work brought to light the 
remains oO 88 of these loness-headed 
statu t majority of them, however, in 
badly mutilated condition 
In traci he problem as to when and by 


ures were 


khmet fig 
brought to England, in the 
itive data in that respect 
let us begin by working backward 
nherst of Hackney acquired the 
or early in 1865 from the 
John Lee,’ at Hartwell 
ction at 


rXc&X 


ir in the 


ped I} 
Hartwell 


Woo’ Ol 
ATO UA ) 


wher 


) 
4 
J 


thev are described in detail,? but no state- 
ment ven as to the date when they 
wel {1 by Dr. Lee or trom whom 
The nexi earlier known date in their 
histor the r 1833, when thev can be 
identified as part of a collection sold at 
Sothebv’s, in London, on March 15 and 
160 of that vear \n interesting contem- 
porary account of this sale is given tn the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1833 


lows 


ce 
as lo 





( ) erT n ) 

Ss ) te) his rlicle 

Ber Go The Temple of Mut 
Asher, | 85 

We ar lebted for this information as to 
he di: f their acquisition from Dr. Lee by 
lord \mherst to the latters daughter Lady 
\\ ‘ye Baroness Amherst of Hackney 

( T hy Egypti n Antiquities in the 
Museum of Hartwell House, 1858; Nos. 576-382 
yr Pa’ ~ 

Vy i ‘ \rthur ( Vi ( has recen 
iT tor in Won ne estigatior 
of this per 1 } of our en Sekhm« 
oe 1} nd quair emporar\y 
es S is the important link 
Your chain ider st shed by the signa 
eg hich Mr. Mace discovered in the 
the } sale < ) the 

rar t Museur 


POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


\n extraordinar\ 


coll ‘ction of Egyp 


tian) papyri, statues, Mummies, sarcopb- 
igi, sep tlchral tablets, idols in terra cott 
vases, etc., Was brought to sale by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 15th and 16th of March, 


“Among the singular circumstances jp- 


1c ntal to the about h 


changes brought 


the light of Christianity will be noted tt 
appearance of the idols of Egypt, shorn 


oC tl 
Ol ail t 


heir honours and tutelary reputatior 
for several davs on Waterloo Bridge.! Sey 
n grey and black granjt 


trom 


massive statues 1 


varving in height seven to five { 


being of too ponderous a character for 1 
floors of the auction room, were, wit 
prudent caution, exposed to view in tl 
recesses of the bridge above-mentioned 


[hey are representations of the goddess 
Isis, distinguished by the lon’s head and 
the mystical key of the waters of the Nil 
or perhaps of the portals of hell, as she was 
the Proserpine of the Egyptians. W 


observed the crescent on the head of son 


{f th 


of these statues, denoting her power o\ 
the waters to be similar to that of ‘th 

| } | 
moist star upon whose influence N 


Ine’s empire stands,’ and on others th j 
that lo sh 


horns rh 


horns. Herodotus savs like 


Was represented COW §$ 


with 


head of the statue (No. 249) was sur 
mounted by the hooded serpent. On 
of these figures was sold to Sir Thomas 
Philipps for twenty guineas; the others, ) 
for which not more than about £12 eachw 


bid, were, we believe, bought in.” 


The title-page of the catalogue o 
Sotheby sale of 1833 runs as_ follows 
“Catalogue of a most interesting and mag- 


nificent collection of Eg 


presumed to be the 


yptian antiquil 


ytant 
t 


finest extal 


Statues in white and black ston 


from the various temples in Egypt, Nub 


etc.’—but the name of the owner 0 


I he fact that tnese statues Nad been p 
upon \W erloo Bridge is referr to in the Har 
we H suse ( ogue Dp 54 vhere the s 
N« 570 ot tha } wue 1S les ed as 10 

Highly-finished statue of the same dl 
broken across tl Waist, I been wal 
Waterloo Bridg where 


thrown down on 


were deposited 
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collection 1s nowhere stated Among the 
objects offered, however, was a manuscript 


and in Sotheby’s own copy of 


| 


in vellum 
le, now deposited in 


the catalogue of this sale, 


the British Museum, there is written a 
marginal note against this item reading, 
“This M. S. was purchased by Signor 


D’Athanasi of an Arab for three shillings,” 


while below the marginal note 1s Athanasi’s 
own Signature, to attest the truth of the 
statement The manuscript brought 
£267 at the sal ccording to the firm’s 


/ 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM Ol ART 
British consular representative in Egypt, 
Henry Salt 


When Salt arrived in Cairo in 1816, to 


take up his duties as British Consul. 
General, the Italian engineer Giovanni 
Belzoni had been working at Shoubra 
for some time on an hydraulic machine 


which he hoped to have adopted by Mo- 
Ahi “gyptian irrigation 
Salt appears to have known and 


hammed for the 


system. 
befriended vears before ip 


I 


famous traveler 


Belzoni a few 


London, so that when the 








FIG. 5. VIEW SOUTHWEST 

IN FOREGROUND, ROW OIF 

SOUTH SIDE OI 

written record in this copy of the cata- 
logue. ) 

This fortunate occurrence of Athanasi’s 


signature, in the particular copy of the 
sale catalogue mentioned, in affirmation of 
the original cost price of the manuscript, 
at once defines the course of our investiga- 
tion both as to ownership of the objects and 
as to the circumstances under which the 
collection had been formed, and directs 
our inquiry toward a_ notable 
events in Egyptian exploration of that 


series Ol 
period, with which he, as well as another 
well-known ‘“‘antiquity-hunter” of the 
time, Giovanni Belzoni, was associated and 
in which the directing hand was that of the 





ACROSS THE TEMPLE OF MUT. 
SEKHMET STATUES ALONG 

SECOND COURT 

Burckhardt, then in Cairo, laid befor 


Salt an idea which he had long entertained 
of sending to the British Museum the colos- 
sal bust of Ramses || in the Ramesseum at 
Thebes, Salt readily to share in 
the expense of the undertaking and Belzoni 
as the one best qualified to 


agreed 


was selected 

| am indebted to my colleague, Herbert | 
Winlock, for an outline which he has supplied 
on the activities of Salt, Belzoni, and Athanas! 


s ine 
particularly as to their traffic in these lon 
headed statues, from which | quote freely The 
facts are derived principally from ao Halls s 


Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq 
London, 1834; Belzoni’s Narrative of Discoveries 
in Egypt and Nubia, London, 1820; and Atha- 
nasi’s Researches and Discoveries under the 


Direction of Henry Salt, Esq., London, 1536 
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its removal to Alexandri I he 


undertake a 
falling through, 


Irrigation scheme finally 


Belzoni undertook the commission and 
was sent to Thebes in June, 1816 
He was thoroughly successful in the first 


With great in- 
which was 


Mem- 


part of his undertaking 
the bust, 


“Younger 


genuity he moved 


popularly known as the 


non,’ to the river bank opposite Luxor, 
but the river still being low and no boat 
available for its transport down the rivet 


FIG. © PLAN 


OF 
I BENSON AND GOl 


to up the Nile 


as the second cata- 


he took the occasion sail 
through Nubia far 
ract, interesting himself in the antiquities 
on the way and even attempting to pene- 
\bu Simbel, 


ds 


trate into the great temple at 

then buried in sand. October found him 
back in Luxor, still forced to wait for a 
boat The French Consul-General, Dro- 
vetti, had agents at work in Thebes at 
that time, forming the collection which 
eventually went to Turin, and Belzoni 


work. 

of native workmen, 
to work while he 
a boat. Th 


decided to emulate their 

He engaged a number 
and set them 
Esneh to engag 


therefore 
went up to 
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place Belzoni chose for excavation was 
the western side of the Temple of Mut. 
The French Expedition of Napoleon 


referred to, had conducted their 


a few vears previously on th 


already 
excavations 
eastern side of the temple, where they had 
recovered a considerable number of com- 
plete Sekhmet statues and fragments of 
others, ‘the fruits of which excava- 
tions,’ according to Belzoni, 


be seen in the British Museum, they having 


man\ 
“are nowt 








O} MUT 


TEMPLE 


EMPLE OF MUT IN ASHER 


been captured at sea,”’! Belzoni began 
work on the hitherto untouched western 


side of the temple where a few days’ digging 


Not only 


Narrative lI, p. 176 
Expedition lose these particu 
manner, but other antiquities 


famous Rosetta Stone, whic! 


Belzoni, 
the French 
opdjects in 
including the ; 
they had assembled at Alexandria from different 
parts of Egypt, “came into the possession ot I 
English army in consequence of the capitulation 
of Alexandria, in September, 1801 They wer 
brought to England in February, 1802, undert 


this 


now 


r 


furner, and we 


care of General Sir Hilgrove 
sent, bv order of His Majesty King George i 
Third, to the British Museum Synopsis | 


the Contents of the British Museum, London 


1952, p. 129 
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sufficed to lay bare ‘‘about eighteen lion- 
? 


headed statues, six of which were perfect, 
and among them a white statue as large as 
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FIG. 10. INSCRIPTION ON SEKHME1 
STATUE SHOWN IN FIG. 19 


which is now also in the British Museum.’’! 
The six complete lioness-headed statues 
and the “white statue”’ he transported to 
Luxor, where they were afterwards loaded 
upon a boat with the colossal bust from the 
Ramesseum and eventually reached Cairo 


'Narrative, I, p. 179 
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TROPOLITAN 
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in safety on December 15, 1816. There 
Belzoni received orders from Salt to dis. 
embark all the antiquities, except the 
“Younger Memnon”’ and to place them in 
the consulate This he did, and then pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria where the colossal 
bust was finally embarked for London and 
eventually reached the British Museum 
Ihe labor involved in the transport of 
“this trom 
the Ramesseum, may be judged from th 
following account given by Salt’s biogra- 
of which he quo 


difficulty 


piece of sculpture” 


gigantic 


pher,’ in the course 
Salt himself: ‘‘The 

on such an enterprise will be apparent to 
every one who has viewed this magnificent 


quotes 
attendant 


specimen of Egyptian art, which for gran- 
deur of style may be fairly placed ona par 
with most of the best productions of Grecian 
sculpture. 

“The success which crowned the efforts 
of Mr. Belzoni, on this occasion, gave the 
highest satisfaction to his employers; and 
Mr. Salt, in particular, 
achievement in the following strong terms 


spea ks of the 


of admiration. 


““He has the singular merit,’ observes 
Mr. Salt, ‘of having removed from Thebes 


to Alexandria this celebrated piece of sculp- 
ture, to accomplish which it was necessary 
after dragging 1t down upwards of a mile 
to the water-side, to place it on board a 
small boat, to remove it thence to another 
djerm at Rosetta, and afterwards to land 
and lodge it in a magazine at Alexandria; 
all of which was most surprisingly effected 
with the solely the native 
peasantry, and such simple machinery as 
Mr. Belzoni was able to get made under 
his own directions at Cairo. In fact, his 
great talents and uncommon genius for 
mechanics have enabled him, with singular 
success, both at Thebes and other places, 
to discover objects of the rarest value in 
antiquity, that had long baffled the re 
searches of the learned, and with trifling 
means to remove colossal fragments, whic 


assistance ol 


appear, by their own declaration, to have 

defied the efforts of the able engineers 

which accompanied the French army.’” 
A letter from Burckhardt,” written from 
‘Halls, Life of Henry Salt, II, pp. 31 #f. 


2 hid a 
Ibid., 11, p 7 
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Cairo just after Belzoni’s arrival from 
Upper Egypt, and addressed to Salt who 
was in Alexandria at the moment, 
scribes the results follows: 
“Mr. Belzoni has succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine hopes vou could entertain, 
and certainly done his utmost to execute 
his commission in full. He has brought, 
besides the head (the ‘Younger Memnon’), 
seven statues, Which will be a most valuable 
ornament to vour future gallery. One of 
them is what he calls ‘the young man,’ a 
sitting figure, | rather believe a portrait, 
with the ram’s head on his knees. The 
others (lion-headed) resemble two 
statues which Mr. Bankes carried off, and 
of which the French have given a drawing. 
Belzoni dug them out at Karnak, all upon 
one spot, and that sixteen others, 
exact copies, were transported by him to 
the beach (the river bank at Luxor), where 


de- 


season’s as 


those 


Savs 


they were left for your orders.” 

In the settlement between Belzoni and 
Salt for the vear’s work the former re- 
ceived, in addition to a cash payment, two 
of the lioness-headed statues left in the 
Consulate, ““which he afterwards disposed 
of to the Count de Forbin, Director Gen- 
eral of the Royal Museum of France.’ 

Encouraged by the complete success of 
Belzoni’s first venture into Upper Egypt 
and by the fruitful outcome of the under- 
takings of the agents of the French Consul- 
General, Drovetti, Salt decided to support 
excavations in Thebes on a larger scale. 
He therefore sent Belzoni up the river 
again in February, 1817, accompanied by 
Mr. Beechey, his secretary, and a Greek 
youth who had been employed in the con- 
sulate, named Giovanni (or Yanni) Atha- 
nasi. 

Excavations were begun both on the 
west bank at Kurneh and at Karnak. At 
the latter place Belzoni found that an agent 
of the Deftardar Bey, the Governor of 
Upper Egypt, had been excavating at the 
spot in the Temple of Mut where he (Bel- 


‘This detailed description of the statue seems 
to identify it as that of Seti Il Merenptah 
(No. 616) in the British Museum, afterwards 
Purchased from Salt. See Egyptian Sculptures 
in the British Museum, London, 1914, Pl. XLI 

'Halls, Life, II, p.8 
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zoni) had found the lioness-headed statues 
the year before and that several more had 


been uncovered, of which four were perfect.' 
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FIG. Il. INSCRIPTION ON SEKHMET 
STATUE SHOWN IN FIG. 15 


Drovetti. Belzoni thereupon began to dig 
a little farther on in the temple and here 
he found another line of Sekhmet statues, 
laving bare in all some twenty, of which 
five were in good preservation, as well as a 
number of other antiquities. Digging in 
another part of Karnak he recovered the 
head and some other fragments of a colossal 


231 


‘Narrative, |, p 
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red-granite statue,’ the discovery of which ite, of beautifu workmanship, and un- 
he thus describes commonly well preserved, except one ear 
\t Carnak, one morning previous tomy — and part of the chin, which had _ beep 
crossing the Nile to Gournou (Kurneh knocked off along with the beard. It js 
| set several men to work on a spot of detached from the shoulder at the lower 
ground at the foot of a heap of earth, wher part of the neck, and has the usual corn 


ee | a aye - 5c 
part ot a large colossus projected out Mr. measure, Or mitre. on Its head. hough 


Beechey, who sometimes visited the ruins of larger proportions than the voung Mem- 
non, it 1s not so bulky or heavy, as it has 
no part of the shoulder attached to it. | 
had it removed to Luxor, which employed 
eight davs, though the distance is littl 
more than a mile. 

Besides this head, which ts ten feet from 
the neck to the top of the mitre, | procured 
an arm belonging to the same colossus. 
which measures also ten feet, and with the 
head, will give a just idea of the size of the 
statue.’ So his excavations continued 
apace on both sides of the river until he had 
collected enough antiquities on the bank at 
Luxor “‘to fill another boat as large as the 
preceding vear.”’ Then, as his excavations 
had been stopped for the time by the Def- 
tardar, as a result of Drovetti’s intrigues, 
he made a trip to the temple of Abu Simbel 
in Nubia, the entrance of which he had 
partly cleared of sand the vear before and 
which he now successfuly completed. On 
his return to Luxor, finding it still impos- 
sible to work either at Karnak or Kurneh, 
he began that excavation in the Valley of 
the Kings which ended in the discover) 
of the tomb of Seti |, with its magnificent 
alabaster sarcophagus.! 

\t this time (Oct. 1817), the Earl of 
Belmore arrived at Thebes, and “during 
his stay his Lordship made many researches 
and was pleased to send down the Nile 
FIG. 12. ORNAMENTATION ON SIDES Of} two of the lion-headed statues discovered 

THRONES OF THE SEKHMET STATUES In Karnak hus with what was found and 

brought by the Arabs he accumulated a 
did me the favour to superintend the work — \ast quantity of fragments which when in 
on that day; and, on my return from Gour- | urope will form a pretty extensive cabinet 
nou, | had the pleasure to find the discovery — of antiquities.’”2 
had been made of a colossal head, larger In December (1817) the proceeds of ten 
/ 


than that | had sent to England (th ' 
| his sarcophagus of Seti was finally sold by 


Younger Memnon’ it was of red gran- con for the cum of £2000 to Mr. (ater Si 
alll 1OT SU 0 LZ 4 | i id ' ' 


Narrative, I, pp. 285-286 This is the John Soane, for his private museum in Lincoins 
superb colossal head supposedly representing Inn Fields, where it still is 
[hothmes III, now in the British Museum (No Narrative, I, p. 387 This collection of the 
360), afterwards acquired from Salt Set Earl of Belmore, including the two Sekhmel 
Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum, statues mentioned, was purchased by the British 
1914, Pl. XIX Museum in 1857 
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months’ work were shipped down to Cairo fragments of which were to be seen amone 
whither Belzont went with the boatload. — the ruins of the portico as well.! But there. 
There he was persuaded by the Count de — after Belzoni, finding it increasingly diffi. 


Forbin to sell to him for the Roval Museum 
statues, which, 
an understanding with Mr. Salt, he 
to bring down for him- 


( France a 


under 


number ot 


had been permitted 


self, and which he had intended to present 
to his native town of Padua. Although 
Belzoni nowhere states the number or na- 


ture of the statues, from a quarrel which 
developed later between Belzoni and di 
Forbin, in which the Mut temple plaved a 


conspicuous part,’ it seems extremely likely 
thal 
some ot thenumerousSekhmets found there. 
this time 
him and 


the statues sold to the latter included 
While Belzoni was in Cairo at 


differences developed between 


Salt as a result of which he ceased to be 
regularly emploved by Salt, and in the 
settlement between them (dated April, 


1818), 1t was stipulated “that he, the said 
Henry Salt, Esq., shall make over to the 
said Sig. Belzoni (in addition to the two 
he has already disposed of), one of those 
Statues, with a lion’s head, now 
in the Consulate courtyard.’ 
(hereafter Salt’s excavations at Thebes 
were conducted by Athanasi, who in this 
winter of 1817-18 had begun the clearing of 
the Kom el Heitan—the mortuary-temple 
of Amenhotep at Kurneh. Drovetti had 
previously tested the ground there, near the 


standing 


fragments of some colossal statues which 
lay exposed to view, “but finding nothing 
but broken pieces of lion-headed statues, 
he quitted it.’ 

Under an arrangement which Belzoni 
now made with Salt on a share basis, he was 
allowed to dig in the latter's concessions 
both there and at Karnak, and in the rear 
end of the mortuary-temple near the sanc- 
tuary he found a seated royal statue some 
ten feet high* and lion-headed 
statues like those he had found in the Mut 
temple, some seated and some standing, 


several 


'Narrative, I, pp. 178-179 

*Halls, Life, Il, p. 28 

Narrative, Il, p. 12 

‘This is the black granite statue of Amenhotep 
I1l (No. 413) in the British Museum. On the 
base of the statue, near the heel of the left foot, 
3elzoni has cut his name. See A Guide to the 
Egyptian Galleries (Sculpture), London, 1909 


lt t 


t to obtain an opportunity to carry op 
at Thebes 


devoted himself to other work, principally 


c 


excavations on his own account 


the buying of antiquities from the natives 


and the making of drawings and waxy 
“models” or casts of the walls of the tomb 
of Seti. He finally left Alexandria for 


London in 1810, taking with him his col- 
lection, which we know to have included at 
Sekhmets, which he had had 
stored with the British agent at Rosetta? 
and also the lid of the great sarcophagus 
of Ramses II], which was afterwards sold 
in London and is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. With these anti- 
id reproductions 


least four 


quities al as a_ basis he 
established his popular Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly in the following vear, and at that 
time published the first edition of his Nar- 
rative. 

Salt, meanwhile, was continuing his ex 
cavations under Athanasi at the mortuary- 


temple at Kurneh, as well as at other points 


in Thebes. These excavations at the 
kom el Heitan lasted for some time and 
Narrative, I], pp. 13-15 
Narrative, II, p. 125 


Belzoni’s advent in London appears to have 
seized upon the public imagination to an extent 
where children’s books were founded upon his 
narrative and boys read of his adventures till the 
middle of the century. Horace Smith in his 
verses, ““Address to the Mummy at Belzonis 
Exhibition,” has perpetuated in more 
form the popular interest of the time 


, 
lt 


] 1 
classic 


“And thou hast walked about (how strange 4 
story! 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years agi 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
lhose temples, palaces, and piles stupendous 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous 


In one of the later stanzas reference is made t 
the ‘‘ Younger Memnon 


‘Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cam- 
by ses, 
Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thunder 
ing tread 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis; 
And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder: 
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proved the temple to be an extensive one, 
with the bases of some thirty columns and 
among them tragments of sculpture in 
breccia and calcareous ston The two 
colossal quartzite heads of Amenhotep II] 
now in the British Museum were recovered 

t this time, and that the same excavations 
also vielded Sekhmet statues 1s attested by 


Champolhion in a letter written some vears 


later 1820) at | hebes, where In Speaking 
ot the mortuary-temple, he savs: ‘Des 
fouilles en grand, exécutées par un Grec 
nommeé lant, ancien agent de M. Salt, ont 


Mis a ar couvert une lo ile de bases de colon- 


nes, un tres grand nombre de statues léonto- 
noir; de plus, deux mag- 
téte hu- 


, du plus beau travail 


cephales en granit 
nifiques sphinx colossaux et a 


maine, en granit rose 
rol Aménophis II] 
Salt had 


forwarded by er PTees 


représentant aussi | 
The collec which 
from 1816 to 1818 he 


tion formed 


to the British Museum where after pro- 
tracted negotiations it was eventually 
purchased by the Trustees in 1823 for 


f° a0 i) 
In excavations which Athanasi conducted 
Salt at Thebes ISIg to 


from 1524, 


lor 
above the tomb 


tombs of 


he lived in Salt’s house just 
of Nakht,’ digging among. th 
Kurnet Murrai, Sheikh Abd el Kurneh, 
Dra’ Abu’l Naga, and the Assasif—in the 
latter place entering the tomb of Puyemré, 
a fact which view of 
the 


has 


Is Interesting to us In 
which our Museum Expedition 

lat tomb and 
is soon to be published in two folio 


wi rk 


lately carried out on t 


which 


volumes of the Robb de Pevster Tytus 
Memorial Series.® He also carried on some 
Valley of the where he 
removed the great sarcophagus of Ramses 
ITI lomb’ fallen 
pillar with painted bas-relief from “‘Bel- 
Seti [. The collection 
King of France 


the 


work in the Kings, 


1 +} 


from “Bruce's and a 


zonis lomb”’ ot 
thus formed Salt sold 


to the 


In 1620 for 250,000 trancs—among 


| 
rournaux de ( 


hampollion le Jeuns 
Vol. 2, p. 34! he two sphinxes here mention 
i Petersburg, where 
they now stand before the Academy of Fir \rts 
See Rhind, | hebes, pp. 38 and 79; and Davies 


Nakht 


Report 


lomb of 


as 
— 
s 


see also 
egyptian Expedition for 1915-16, Supplement to 


the | LLETIN May Y) 
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ther 
eral Sekhmets 


objects 


From when Salt die 


\thanasi 


1824 to 1827 


was engaged in 


his OW! 
behalf. We find him in London in 183; 
Salt’s heirs in the 


he continued his explorations on 
assisting preparation 
sale of antiquities which 
at Sotheby’s. This h 
with 


ol a catalogue for a 
was held that veai 
the following vear, 


which he 


republished 
introducti n 


title of Researches and Discoveries. 


under th 
Whil 
the principal items at this sale found their 
Museum, many 


wrote, 


way into the British wer 
pure hased by ate collectors as well, 
But without the powerful influence of ; 
Consul-General behind him, Athanasi’s 
work in Egypt became increasingly diff- 
cult Moreover, the Pasha of Egypt was 
rendering the exportation of his antiquities 
and in the 


sale which he held at Sotheby’s tn 1837 hb 


priv 


impossible catalogue of 


makes mention of a number of objects 
which he been forced to leave in his 
in Thebes and which apparently he 
never was able to export at any later time 
the Salt comes 
to an end—an undertaking which had cov- 
ered more than a 
tion and which gave to the world some ol 


had 
house 
Thus work originated by 


score ol 


the most valuable parts of the London and 


Paris collec tions 


lo revert now to the Sotheby sale ol 
1833 and the question of ownership of th 
collection in which our seven Sekhmet 


statues figure. There can be little question 
of course, under the conditions of the um 
followed them, and with 
Athanas:’s signature as 


price Oo} the vellum 


as we havi 
the 


certiving 


now 
existence ol 
to the cost 
manuscript included in the collection, but 
that the collection as a whole had come 
from Salt’s own work or from the continua- 
Athanasi between Salt’s death 

The fact 
manuscript 


slgnatur 


tion of it by 
this vear of 1833 
cost prick 
\thanasi 
would indicate, moreover, a 
he had made tor Salt 
made for himselt 


In 1827 and 


of the 


regarding the 


to which affixes his 


pure hase which 


as his agent, as mu 


ds one 
It is possible that we have the decisi 


clue in the settlement of the question In 


Is reason to bh li ve, being Sey. 


forming further 
collections for his emplover, and afterward 


Vears Of excava- 
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being Sey. 


Salt died 
1g further 
uterwards 
1 his ows 
1 IN 1535 
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parallel « 


n identity as to owner- 


e sale of Salt’s second 


ASK ol hidd 
ship, recorded in th 


the French Government in 


: 
collection to 


1827. In a letter! written by Signor San- 
toni of Leghorn, who had conducted the 
negotiations for Salt, he explains to Bing- 
ham Richards, Salt’s agent and friend in 
London, “| have moreover the pleasure of 
stating to you that this affair has been 
treated by me, and brought to its end, 


with all possible delicacy, and although the 
name of Salt did not appear in it, all the 
world knew that he was in fact the proprie- 
tor of the museum”’ (1. e. the owner of the 
collection 
Thus good taste apparently demanded 
that the name of the British consular repre- 
in Egypt should not appear 
n connection with such trafficking 
in antiquities—the only 
for the obviously intentional omission in the 


sentative 
publicly 1 
reason to be seen 


1833 catalogue of any indication of owner- 
ship. Thus the weight of evidence would 
appear strongly in favor of the collection 
as forming a part of the material amassed 
by Salt, in the disposition of which Atha- 
nasi was assisting Sal!t’s heirs, as we know 
that he did in the case of the sale two years 
later in 1835, rather than a collection 
which Athanasi had brought to London at 
that time on his own account. 

Following the same argument, our con- 
clusions as to the provenance of our seven 
Sekhmet whether from the Mut 
temple at Karnak or the mortuary-temple 
would end in favor of the Mut 
temple as their source. The great number 
which Salt had recovered from the Mut 
temple in those first years of the work 
carried on there for him by Belzoni (in- 
cluding the sixteen which Belzoni left at 
one time on the river bank at Luxor to 
await Salt’s orders, and of which no further 


das 


statues 


at Kurneh 


record occurs) would seem to leave little 
necessity for Salt, at least, to draw on those 
which were found in his later work at the 
Kom el Heitan. London, the market at 
which he principally aimed, was already 
well with Sekhmets before Salt 
appeared upon the scene at all, so far as its 
public collection, the British Museum, was 
concerned, with the many which had been 
1Halls, Life, I, p. 263 


stocked 
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captured trom the French about the begip. 
ning of the century. Thus, out of a total 
of thirty such statues, complete and lrag- 
the British Museum, we find 


‘s and two fragments 


mentary, in 
only six complete one 
listed as having come from the Salt collec. 
tion. His principal hope, therefore, in the 
sale of Sekhmets in England must hay 
been the private collector, and vet We see 
six of our seven examples “bought in” 
the 1833 sale, according to the statement 
quoted above from the Gentleman’s Mag:- 
zine. The demand for Sekhmets in Lon- 
don, therefore, was not a great one. 

One fact remains to be mentioned jp 
connection with the 1833 sale. It will be 
remembered that the only Sekhmet to be 
sold was acquired by Sir Thomas Phillips 
for twenty guineas, according to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine again. This fact js 
borne out in the copy of the sale catalogue 
in the Library 
where a note, 


bef re now 


Museum, 


mentioned as 
of the British 
apparently in the auctioneer’s hand, te 
cords the fact that the Sekhmet statue 
Cat. No. 247 was bought by Sir T. Phillipps 
at the price mentioned. Having been 
definitely separated from the other six in 
the group, therefore, it 1s a matter of sur 
prise that we find it reunited with them 
when we next come in contact with them 


in the Hartwell House collection of Dr 
Lee. As to how this came about we have 
no information, but it can be identified 


with certainty as the No. 582 of the Hart- 
well House collection through the definite 
nature of its description in the 1833 sale 
which is as follows 

Sitting figure with 


catalogue, 


“(Cat. No.) 247. 
lion’s head; 5’ 6” high, with hieroglyphic 


in front, and ornaments on sides of plinth; 
in black granite.” Three points in this 
description serve to fix its identity as the 
No. 582 of Dr. Lee’s collection—its height 
the fact that the sides of the plinth wer 
ornamented, and, in conjunction with these, 
the occurrence of the inscription found on 
but a comparatively few of these statues 
rhere can be little question therefore as 10 
its positive identification. The statue ' 
that shown here 1n fig. 18. 

here remains, finally, 
of the statues themselves. 


the description 


The goddess 1 
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Il ca epresented as seated upon a 
throne w ow rol her feet to 
ther. her hand ting flat upon the 
knee nd holdu in her left hand the 
wnki n or mbol of lt On her head 
the solar disk and uraeus, which in the 

of three of the statues, having been a 

ty ro pote | I db means ol i dove 
| oro has been | She wears the 

\ rt { in separate strands 

nd falling upor breast on either side 


lhe upper part of the body is nude, but a 


ht-fitt rment which reaches from 
DO he waist to the ankles 1s sup 
ported from. tl houlders by a_ broad 
strap on either side, ornamented with a 
large ros he point where they pass 
over tl yr \round her neck is the 
broad collar, and she wears bracelets and 
nklets In tl olf most of the statues, 
the two sid the seat are ornamented, as 
shown in fig. 12, with the regulation border- 
yattern, and in the lower corner of the re 
tan a design whicl ound on the sides 
of the throne in the major of cases among 
roval statu nd the of divinities. It 
represents the lily and the papyrus en- 
twined about the word-sign signifying 


| 
mbolizes the 


ol 


represe nted re- 


‘to u and s' union 
Upper and Lower 


1} { 


bit ot 


nite 
Egvpt, 
wers mentioned. 

t! seven 


the description just 


lov 
In the ¢ rT 
that 


eiven does nota 


shown 1n fis 
ppl 


1 his 


far as ornamentation 


Stal Was nevel 


had 
in the model- 


Stage 1 


Is concerned ue 


In that respect, but been 


{} | 
Wn al 


finished 


brought down to a 


ing where the cutting of ornament and the 
polishing of the surface would then have 
followed lhe Hartwell House Catalogue 
remarks (p. 83), “This statue has never 


but has been caretully blocked 
el The 


uracus Were made of a separate 


been finished, 


the notched = chis pick. 


inclined 


pl admirably attached by an 

dovetail groove There is no device on 
the side of the cubical seat. The 
statue is fractured across the waist, just 
where so many of the sitting statues ol 


by } 


broken | ving been thrown 


Egypt are ha 
down.’ 

Iwo of the seven statues—those shown 
in figs. 18 and 19—bear inscriptions in 


to 
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single perpendicular lines down either side 
ot the front of the seat, of which copies ar 
Piven it and 10.) Li 
tions on all the other inscribed exampl 
among the Sekhmet figures dedicated by 


the 


in figs. ke the inscrip. 


\men| they give prenomen and 


nomen ol 
d by 
MISLeSS 


LOL p, 
the king, and state that he js be. 
Sekhmet, who is described 4s 
locality 

special attribute. Newberry 


published! a list of fifty-five instances 


le Vi 


of some or with som 
has collected 
and 
f such Inscriptions upon Se khmet statues 
various parts of the including 
two now in our Museum. Their dis- 
follows: Museun 
; Louvre 4; Vatican 


\mherst Col 


O 
in world, 
thes 
tribution 1s as British 
6: Karnak 30: 
»- Luxor Hotel 
those now in our Museum) 2 

With these seven Sekhmet statues whic 
now 
Museum as Mr. Walters’ gift, there is 
exhibited the 1 
by the Museum tn 1912 by purchase from 
Government. While th 
provenance of this uncertain 
whether from the Mut temple or the Kom 
cl Heitan, 
size and style to the others and 1s unques- 
tionably one of those dedicated by Amen- 
hotep 11] at Thebes. 
Sekhmet exhibit great 
the composit 


| 2Vp- 


Turin 3 
Gsarden 1 - 


passed into the possession of 


have 
the 


| 
also 


similar statue acquired 


the Egyptian 
Statue Is 


t corre sponds ( losely both In 


These statues of 
vigor in their 
nature of the subject affording the 
ian sculptor full play in his ability to ren- 
der human animal forms with equa 
power and truthfulness. As Maspero has 
aptly expressed it, ““ Never was the facult 


of welding tl 


modeling, 


and 


members of different beings 
carried further than in 


12 


into a single body 

such creations.’ The statues are likewise 
impressive in their size—when complet 
they vary but little from seven feet in 
height and a weight of two tons—and 


illustrate admirably the monumental char 
acter of Egyptian sculpture of the kind 
have been placed in the Museun 
their original distances 


Phey 
at approximately 
apart, and thus an impression can be gained 
of their appearance as they stood in theif 
rows in the Temple of Mut. 
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